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Can it bn a matter of wonder, that, under such a svstem 

InTr.tene 'I'h larS ° ' raCkS " f Coun,r > «" * bm '- 

doned-that once wealthy occupiers are reduced to depen¬ 
dence and want-that the natives should have ernotr store- 
houses and empty pockets, and tin ohi;™^ 


the Ganges, where there is throughout a population equal 
t o 265 inhabitants to the square mile. 

Now look—as it was our blind and guilty commercial 
policy that upheld slavery in the We«t Indies, so it is the 


tage of the spirit of commercial enterprise and commercial 
justice, and at the same time exert a salutary influence over 
schemes which might possibly operate to the injury rather 
than to the benefit of the native, if but controlled by the 


a slave Jo-morrow, he would not 
(cheers.) If a slave, if he could 
>t obtain his freedom by any other means, he would walk 
-er the prostrate body of his master, (cheers.) He would 


that the more he is familiarized with vice, the more he lovei 
it. This was a favorite sentiment of a British poet 
and we hear him giving expression to it in language lik< 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 



On ■ Picture by J. III. Wright, Kiq. 


The sky-lark hath perceived his prison-door 
Unclosed ; for liberty the captive tries : 
Pass eagerly hath watched him from the floor, 
And in her grasp he flutters, pants and dies. 


Lucy’s own puas, and Lucy’s own dear bird, 
Her foster'd favorites both for many a day, 
That which the tender-hearted girl preferr'd, 
She in her fondness knew not, sooth to say. 


For if the sky-lark’s pipe were shrill and strong, 
And its rich tones the thrilling ear might please, 
Yet Pussyb’l could breathe a fireside song 
As winning, when she lay on Lucy’s knees. 


Both knew her voice, and each alike would seek 
Her eve, her smile, her fondling touch to gain ; 
How faintly, then, may words her sorrow speak, 
When by the one she sees the other slain. 


The flowers fall scatter’d from her lifted hand ; 

A cry of grief she utters in affright; 

And self-condemn'd for negligence she stands 
Aghast and helpless at the cruel eight. 


Come, Lucy, let me dry those tearful eyes ; 

Take thou, dear child, a lesson not unholy, 
From one whom nature taught to moralize, 
Both in his mirth and in his melancholy. 


I will not warn thee not to set thy heart 
Too fondly upon perishable things ; 




It is our nature's strong necessity, 

And this the soul’s unerring instincts tell: 
Therefore I say, let ns love worthily, 

Dear ch’ld, and then we cannot love too well. 


Better it is all losses to deplore.J 
Which dutiful affection can sustain, 

Than that the heart should, in its inmost core, 
Harden without it, and have lived in vain. 


This love which thou hast lavish’d, and the wo 
Which makes thy lip now quiver with distress, 
Are but a vent, an innocent overflow, 

From the deep springs of female tenderness. 


And something I would teach thee from the grief 
That thus hath fill'd those gentle eyes with tears, 
The which may be thy sober, sure relief, 

When sorrow visits thee in after years. 


I ask not, whither is the Spirit flown 
That lit the eye which there in death is seal'd ; 
Our Father hath not made that mystery known ; 
Needless the knowledge, therefore not reveal’d. 


But didst thou know, in sure and sacred truth, 
It had a place assign'd m yonder skies, 
There, through an endless life of joyous youth, 
To warble iu the bovvers of Paradise, 


Lucy, if then the power to thee were given, 

In that cold form its life to re-engage, 

Wouldst thou call back the warbler from its Heaven, 
To be again the tenant of a cage I 


Only that thou luightst cherish it again, 

Wouldat thou the object oi thy love reca) 

To mortal life, and chance, and change, and pain, 
And death, which must be suffered once by all. 


Oh, no, thou say’st: oh, surely not, not so I 
I read the answer which those looks express; 
For pure and true affection, well I know, 
Leaves in the heart no room for selfishness. 


We bring with us the immortal seed at birth : 
Of heaven it is, and heavenly; wo to them 
Who make it wholly earthly and of earth! 


What we lovo perfectly, for its own sake 
We love, and not our own, being ready thus 
Whate'er self-sacrifice is ask’d, to make ; 

That which is best for it, is best for us. 


0 Lucy 1 treasure up that pious thought! 

It hath a balm for sorrow’s deadliest darts; 

And with truo comfort thou wilt find it fraught, 

If grief should reach thee in thy heart of hearts. 


Yes, I am old my strength d< 
And wrinkles tell the touch ol 
Yet might I fancy these the sigi 
Not of decay, but manhood's 
For all within is young and glov 
Spile of old ago's out ward shoe 


eclines, 


Yea, I am old;—the ball, the song, 

The turf, the gun, no more allure; 

I shun the gay and gilded throng: 

Yet, ah! how far more sweet and pure 
Home’s tranquil joys, arid mental treasures, 
Than dissipation's proudest pleasures! 



My wife—God bless her I is as dear 
As when 1 plighted first my troth : 


1 feel in every child's career, 

The joys of renovated youth. 

And ns to nature—I behold her 
With fresh delight as 1 grow older. 

Yes, I am old j—and death hath ta'en 
Full many n friend, to memory dear; 
Yet, when I die, ’twill soothe the psitt 
Of quitting lily survivors here, 

To think liotv all will be delighted, 

When in the skies again united! 

Yes, l am old experience now, 

That host of guides, hath made me sage 
And thus instructed, I mow 
My firm Conviction, that old age, 

Of all our various terms of living, 



Effects or the Moiur. Training, 


1. One of the children lost a halfpenny in the 
play ground.—The mistress was so certain that it 
would he found and accounted for, that she lent 
the loser a halfpenny. Some time after, when the 

incident was nearly forgotten, one of the boys, J. 

F. found a halfpenny in the play-ground, and al¬ 
though no one saw him find it, he brought it at 
once to the teacher. As the latter knew nothing 
about the loss of a halfpenny already alluded to, 
it appeared to him a halfpenny without an own¬ 
er ; but one of the children suggested that it 
must be the lost halfpenny for which the mis¬ 
tress had given the substitute. “ What, then, 
shall be done with it 1” Many voices answered 
“ the mistress should get it.” The girl who lost 
the halfpenny was called out, and at once knew 
her own. It was given to her, and she immedi¬ 
ately transferred it to the mistress.—The teacher 
then appealed to the whole school. “ Is that 
right?” “Yes! yes! right! right!” was called 
out by the whole assemblage, with much applause 
and animation. This last accompaniment of their 
approbation is strongly contrasted with the more 
tranquil and evidently regretting way in which 
they condemn, when anything is wrong. 

2. A penny was found in the play-ground, 

which had laid so long as to be mouldy and rus¬ 
ty. It was held up for an owner, but claimed by 
none. “ What, shall we do with it ?” “ Keep it, 

master, keep it." “ Why should I keep it,—I 
have no right to it more than any one here.”— 
This was puzzling to all, till a little girl, not four 
years old, stood up and said, “ Put it in the box.” 
Many voices seconded this excellent motion, and 
the master referred it to a show of hands; up 
went every hand in the school, most of the chil¬ 
dren showing both hands for a greater certainty, 
and the penny was put into the subscription-box 
amid cheers of animation and delight. 

3. Immediately before the vacation in August, 
1830. three boys plucked a few black currants, 
which had ripened on the play-ground wall; fruit 
and flowers being cultivated to exercise self-de¬ 
nial and refinement in the children. One of the 
boys kept to himself double the quantity which 
he vouchsafed to each of the other two, but gave 
a part to a fourth boy, who had seen the transac¬ 
tion, evidently to purchase his silence; but think¬ 
ing this hopeless, he look back the gift, and struck 
the boy to give it up, remarking, that as he knew 
he would tell, he the speaker need not lose his 
beiries into the bargain. They all confessed,— 
and expressed their sorrow, exce.pt the striker, 
decidedly in all respects the most guilty, who 
maintained a bold and hardened countenance. 
The voice of the school was, however, merciful 
to them all, which so much affected the last-men¬ 
tioned offender that he burst into tears. A cler¬ 
gyman, one of the Directors, was present, whose 
eye the boy caught, and instantly brushed away 
his tears, and joined in the hymn which was sung 
at the moment. He staid behind the rest, assid¬ 
uously assisted the master to put away the things, 
a civility he never showed before, and begged to 
shake hands with him when he went away. 

4. P. M. was brought to solemn trial, before 
the whole school, for keeping up a penny of his 
weekly school-fee. After the trial and award, 
which were both just and judicious, the teacher 
asked the school, “ How many of us have been 
tried now ?” A voice called out, “ J. II. has been 
tried.” This was indignantly denied by J. II.— 
The teacher turning to J. M. asked him if he had 
ever been tried ? He hung his head, and an¬ 
swered “ Yes.” « What was it for =>” “ Mas¬ 
ter, do you not remember, yourself!” “ I do;— 
but are you any the better of your trial and pun¬ 
ishment “ I've never stolen since, any how.” 

“ What was your reason for not stealing 1 
listened to the thing in thy breast, and that told 

J. M.’s offense had been watching, all the time 
of school, a penny piece which had been dropped 
under the stove, and secretly appropriating it when 
the school was dismissed. His coufession bore 
that his first purpose was to buy bowls (marbles,) 
but he felt so unhappy that he could not make up 
his mind to look upon what he should purchase, 
and formed the singular resolution to expend the 
money in something eatable, that he might get it 
out of his sight! This he did, and gave a share 
to a school-fellow. He was asked whether his 
conscience did not upbraid him. He answered, 
“ It did not speak very loud at first; but I grew 
very unhappy, and was happier after I was tried 
and punished.” His contrite tears moved the 
compassion of his numerous judges, who wished 
to spare him ; but litis was not admissible in the 
circumstances, and a few pats on the hand were 
the form of corporal punishment alloted him. He 
was sorely tempted, for he confessed that lie kept 
his eye on the penny-piece for two hours before 
lie took it. 

5. The following incident was communicated 
by a gentleman from England, Dr. Harrison 
Black, who, in company with the Chevalier de 
Frasans, Judge of Assize under Charles X. wit¬ 
nessed the whole occurrence : The Ckevalierde 
Frasans being present, the master was suddenly 
called into the play-ground, in consequence of a 
cry that one boy had struck another on the fore¬ 
head, so as to make the blood flow : All the chil¬ 
dren were immediately called in, and inquiry 
made as to who had been witnesses of the affair. 
Those who presented themselves were sent into 
an adjoining room, and the injured party desired 
to state his grievance. He simply said, T. B. 
had 11 struck him with a spade” (which had for a 
moment been left by a workman,) and that lie did 
not believe it had been done on purpose. The of¬ 
fending party being called, said, “J. M. had told 
him lie could not lift up the spade, and in trying 
to show that he could do it, the blow was given.” 
The witnesses were called in, one by one, ami 
gave their testimony with great clearness, partic¬ 
ularly a little Quaker girl. They all corrobora¬ 
ted the statement of the accused party. 

The teacher then asked of the whole assembly 
of children, “ What punishment ought to bit 
awarded ?" The general cry was, “ Three pal- 
tnios,” (i. e. three pats upon the palm of the 
hand,) because that punishment had been a few 
clays before awarded to M. S. But one boy rose, 
and exclaimed, “ No, that is not fair, for ’ll. s! 
told a falsehood about the. fault he had commit¬ 
ted, and T. B. did not tell-any falsehood.” 

The justice of this remark seemed to be gen¬ 
erally understood; as part Only of the punish- 
ment was determined upon. The culprit was 
“mi reminded, that although the blow had not 
been given intentionally, still ho had broken a 
law which forbade all tiio children to touch the 
tools ol the workmen, and was made sensible that 
the punishment was not inflicted because the 


teacher was angry, but because ho, T. B. had 
broken a law. Tito truth of this the little offen¬ 
der fully acknowledged to the bystanders, as 
well ns to his master and school-fellows.—The 
punishment actually inflicted was a gentle tap 
upon the hand. 

Hereupon a new and unexpected scene arose, 
the offended party seeing that all around concur¬ 
red in condemning the offender, cried out, “ I’ll 
find a coachman’s whip, and lash him.” This 
gave occasion to another appeal to the children, 
as to the injustice of this threatened second pun¬ 
ishment, and ended by the threntencr being made 
sensible that all present were now against him. 
As a proof, he said, “ Don’t be frightened, Tom, 
I’ll not whip you, or tell my father.” It appeared 
that he had been so short a time in the school, as 
not to have become imbued with the governing 
principles of the place. 

(i. A little boy came to school with his hands 
covered with paint. He applied to the teacher’s 
sister to aid him in his extremity, which she did 
effectually by dint of hot water and soap. He 
promised to reward her with a halfpenny, when¬ 
ever he should get one. She, wishing lo try him, 
asked hint some days afterwards if he had for¬ 
gotten his promise. He answered, No, but. that 
he had put the first halfpenny he had got into the 
poor’s plate at church. Having soon after got a 
halfpenny from a lady, he rung the teacher’s 
house-bell, and gave the money to his creditor, 
who took it, but after some days restored it. 

3. Proofs of the success of the System, in its fundamental 

that consistently wirlfrh'e most perfect order and disci¬ 
pline. 

1. The master one day intimated that he wan¬ 
ted a number of articles, of a kind which lie 
enumerated, to illustrate the lessons. He was 
next day inundated with all sorts of udds and 
ends, every child bringing with him something 
—leather, feathers, cloths, silk, stones, wood, 
glass, &c. &e. 

2. Accidentally saying that he would come arid 
visit his pupils at their own homes, and if he did, 
how would they entertain him, the question was 
answered, by a burst of hospitality, and the num¬ 
ber and variety of the articles of cheer enumera¬ 
ted were too much for his gravity. He observed 
however, that whiskey was not among the temp¬ 
tations offered him, in the competition for the pre¬ 
ference of his company. 

3. A parent came one day to the school, ex¬ 
pressly to be satisfied on the puzzle, as lie said, 
it was to him, how a school master could render 
himself the object of love ! His own was al¬ 
ways the object of terror ; and, instead of run¬ 
ning to him when he appeared, he and his school¬ 
mates went oil’ in the opposite direction, with the 
greatest alertness. His boy, he said, runs to the 
master whenever he sees him, and is proud to 
come home and tell that he has shaken hands 
with Mr. Wright, of whom, as well as of Mrs. 
Wright and Maggy, (the latter a worthy of three 
years old, the master’s child, who sots an exam¬ 
ple to the whole school) he never ceases to 
speak. 

Mr. Wright requested the inquirer to remain, 
and see how lie treated This scholars. He did so, 
and witnessed the kindness, the cheerfulness, and 
the fun which never flags, while he saw disci¬ 
pline and obedience at the same time. The 
children went to the play-ground, and to the 
amazement of the visitor, the teacher ran out, 
crying, “ Hare and hounds ! hare and hounds 1" 
taking the first character on himself, he was in¬ 
stantly pursued full cry by the whole pack, round 
and round the play-ground : at last he was taken 
and worried by an immense act of co-operation. 
In his extremity, he ranghis hand-boll for school; 
instantly the hounds quitted their prey, rushed 
into school, the door being scarcely wide enough 
for them, and were within a minute as still as a 
rank of soldiers, sealed in their gallery, and busy 
with the multiplication table. The visitor went 
away with a shrug, muttering, “ Na, the like o’ 
that I ne’er saw!” 

Many pages might be filled with anecdotes il¬ 
lustrative of the beneficial effects of the system 
in preventing the numerous fears, follies, envy- 
ings, discontents, and prejudices, which render 
the lower classes so intractable. The supersti¬ 
tious fear of ghosts, witches, &c. is practically 
removed. A person informed Mr. Wright, that 
as he was crossing a churchyard, not without the 
habitual dread which from his youth he could not 
separate from the place, he met a little girl of five 
years old marching through all alone. “ Was 
she not afraid ?” “ Not a bit; we learn at the 

Infant School that ghosts and all that is non¬ 
sense.” All dirty, gross, destructive, selfish, and 
insolent habits are proscribed, and carefully pre¬ 
vented ; and above all, whiskey is held up as the 
greatest of curses to society, and many a lesson 
is taught of its effects on both mind and body.— 
The children heard with much indignation, of a 
crowd in the street insulting a poor Turk—of 
some boys who teazed an idiot—of the mob break¬ 
ing windows on occasion of the illumination— 
and ol' the people maltreating the doctors for their 
kindness in trying to cure the cholera. 

N. B. It is unnecessary to give examples of 
the effect of Intellectual Practice, as there is less 
novelty in children being trained to acuteness and 
sagacity; and much of this is capable of exhibi¬ 
tion to the public, which is not possible, on set 
occasions, with proofs of moral advancement. 
The results in this department, it may, however, 
be mentioned, are most satisfactory. ’ 



BY J-VDIA H SIGOURNEY. 

The style of social intercourse established by 
families and neighborhoods has a strong influence 
on the unformed character of children. Natur¬ 
ally gregarious, the expansion of the social prin¬ 
ciple gives them pleasure. They receive their 
most vivid impressions through the senses ; and 
there is a consent of the senses, in the satisfac¬ 
tion which awaits the coming of a guest. The 
cheerful preparation which they see,—the agree¬ 
able additions to the table, the putting on of the 
best robe, the smiling face of the welcomed friend, 
the kind words addressed to themselves, cause 
their little hearts lo swell with delight. 

Neither is this sharing of their good things with 
others an inert precept in moral regimen. It fos¬ 
ters a simple form of benevolence, and helps to 
extirpate those lesser plants of selfishness, which 
have a quick growth in the moist, rich soil of in¬ 
fancy. Children sometimes see their parents ex¬ 
tending the rites of hospitality to the sick friend, 
or the sorrowful stranger; and they imbibe that 
class of deeper sympathies, which flow furth to¬ 
ward the homeless and the poor. Nor are these 
lessons of love to their race of little value. The 
happiness learned from seeing others happy, is 
bettor than that which is derived from solitary 
acquisition. The pleasure thus reflected from 
the smile of a guest is one of the rudiments of 
benevolence. 

Permit your young children, therefore, when¬ 
ever it is proper, to share the warmth of an un¬ 
ceremonious hospitality. For this reason, as well 
as for otliers still more important, bu strenuous to 
secure for them the privileges of a home. The 
custom, so prevalent in our larger cities, of aban¬ 
doning housekeeping, and becoming lodgers, ci¬ 
ther in public hotels or private families, is fraught 
with evils. When such ail arrangement is the 
result of necessity, it should be submitted to, like 
any oilier form of adversity : but if parents could, 
by tiny additional economy, or increase of per¬ 
sonal exertion, maintain their own table ami fami¬ 
ly altar, they should do it lor the sake of their lit¬ 
tle ones. Howover small may be the nest where 
their new-fledged offspring arc nurtured, no mai¬ 
ler, if they can only brood over it with their own 
wing. Under the roof of another, the husband 


and fathor can neither command the respect, or 
exercise tho authority, which are his preroga¬ 
tives ; nor the wife exhibit, before those who 
fashion themselves after model, tho fitll beauty 
and enorgy of conjugal and maternal example.— 
But especially arc young children restrained in 
their freedom and happiness, and compelled to 
feel somcwhnlof the melancholy distrust of stran¬ 
gers and exiles. Instead of being cheered, by 
seeing their parents, like the fixed stars, tUflilsing 
blessings to the remotest satellite, they behold 
them, like wandering planets, seeking light and 
heat from others ; or perhaps, like comets, whose 
into rotation lias never been calculated, careering 
through tnwl perplexing; other systems. 


The sudden disruption of extensive fields of 
ice is sometimes produced by that powerful ten¬ 
dency of the sea lo undulation of tho surface, 
communicated by the motions of the adjoining 
liquid surface of the ocean during a continued 
storm, which is denominated a ground swell .— 
The ice, when thin, merely yields ; but, if thick 
and little flexible, it is broken with tremendous 
noise. A very interesting account of such a phe¬ 
nomenon is given by a party of missionaries who 
passed along the coast of Labrador iu sledges 
drawn by dogs. They narrowly escaped destruc¬ 
tion ; but were near enough to witness all its 
grandeur. “ The missionaries met a sledge with 
Esquimaux turning in from the sea, who threw 
out some hints that it might be as well for them 
to return After some time, their own Esqui¬ 
maux hinted that there was a ground swell under 
the ice. It was then scarcely perceptible, except 
on lying down and applying the ear close to the 
ice, when a hollow disagreeable grating noise was 
heard ascending from the abyss. As the motion 
of the sea under the ice had grown more percep¬ 
tible, they became alarmed, and began to think it 
prudent to keep close to the shore. The ice also 
had fissures in many places, some of which form¬ 
ed chasms of one or two feet; but as these are 
not uncommon even in its best state, and the dogs 
easily leap over them, they are frightful only to 
strangers. As the wind rose to a storm, the 
swell had now increased so much that its effects 
on the ice were extraordinary, and really alarm¬ 
ing. The sledges, instead of gliding smoothly 
along as on an even surface, sometimes ran with 
violence after the dogs, and sometimes seemed 
with difficulty to ascend a rising hill. Noises, 
too, were now distinctly heard in many directions 
like the report of cannon, from the bursting of the 
ice at a distance. Alarmed by these frightful phe¬ 
nomena, our travellers drove with all haste to¬ 
wards the shore ; and as they approached it, the 
prospect before them was tremendous. The ice, 
having burst loose from the rocks, was tossed to 
and fro, and broken iu a thousand pieces against 
the precipices with a dreadful noise ; which, ad¬ 
ded to the. raging of the sea, the roaring of the 
wind, and the driving of the snow, so completely 
overpowered them as almost to deprive them of 
the use of both of their eyes and ears. To make 
the land was now the only resource that remain¬ 
ed ; but it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
frightened dogs could be driven forward ; and as 
the whole body of the ice frequently sunk below 
the summits of the rocks, and then rose above 
them, the only time for landing was the moment 
it gained the ievel of the coast,—a circumstance 
which rendered the attempt extremely nice and 
hazardous. Both sledges, however, succeeded 
in gained the shore, and were drawn up on the 
beach, though not without greatdiflicully. Scarce¬ 
ly had they reached it, when that part of the ice 
from which they had just escaped burst asunder, 
and the water, rushing up from beneath, instantly 
precipitated it from the ocean. In a moment, as 
if by signal, the whole mass of ice for several 
miles along the coast, anil extending as far as the 
eye could reach, began to break and to be over¬ 
whelmed with the waves. The spectacle was 
awfully grand. The immense fields of ice rising 
out of the ocean, clashing against one another, 
and then plunging into the deep with a violence 
which no language can describe, ami a noise like 
tile discharge of a thousand cannon, was a sight 
which must have struck lint most unreflecting 
mind witlt solemn awe. The brethren were 
overwhelmed with amazement at their miraculous 
escape ; and even the pagan Esquimaux express¬ 
ed gratitude to God for their deliverance*.” 

Murray's Encplopeedia of Geography. 



An enlightened Humanity L to be regarded as 
one of the clement?:, and we may add, one of the 
marked and prominent elements of high civiliza¬ 
tion. It will avail but little, that the arts and lit¬ 
erature arc cultivated, and that civil institutions 
are erected on just and libera) principles, if the 
heart is at the same time lo be infected with strife 
and cruelty. Can that be regarded as truly a 
civilized stale, where men disregard the tics of 
nature, resist the appeals of suffering, and learn 
to sneer at scenes and situations, over which un¬ 
biassed nature would weep! But war always 
sooner or later leads to this ; it tends, beyond all 
question, to restrict and to crush the operation of 
all the kindly sensibilities. It is said of Frede¬ 
rick the Great, that during the war, which he 
made against the queen of Hungary, he one night 
gave orders that every light iu 'his camp should 
be extinguished by eight o’clock. Walking out 
at that time, in order to sec for himself if all were 
dark, he noticed a light in the tent of a Captain 
Zeiteni. He entered the tent, just as that officer 
was folding up a letter “ Zeiiorn knew him, and 
instantly fell on his knees to entreat his mercy. 
The king asked him to whom he had been wri¬ 
ting. He answered that it was a letter lo his 
wile, in order to finish which lie bail retained the 
candle a lew moments. Frederic coolly ordered 
bint to rise uni nun one line more, which he 
would dictate. This liar was to inform his wife, 
without any cxplaimtiuit, tint by such an hour the 
next day, he should bo executed. The letter was 
then scaled, and Frederic himself took charge of 
having it conveyed ; and tho next day the captain 

Is this civilization, or rather utter and unmiti¬ 
gated bafbitiimi ? It will be said, perhaps, that 
war has its necessities. We grant it. But the 
question here is, not whether there are necessi¬ 
ties in war, bill what ttl'u the results of those ne¬ 
cessities ? Do these necessities tcndlo promote 
or to depress civilization ; to tender men Immune 
ami benevolent, or hard-lioariod and cruel iu thu 
highest degree ' 

Look a gum at one, with whom this same Fre¬ 
deric was onpiously associated in the dismember¬ 
ment of Poland, the. empress Catharine of Rus¬ 
sia. "The cruelties, the massacres, executed 
by the Russian Commanders, under the express 
orders of their ruthless and blood-slaiuod sover¬ 
eign, tlu- female Tiberius ol' modoru times, make 



If a person wishes to know, whether war is, 
or is not destructive of those feelings of humani¬ 
ty and benevolence, which constitute so promi¬ 
nent an element of civilization, let him rend 
the history of the wars, occasioned by the efforts 
of tins Netherlands to secure their independence. 
Such was tho complete demoralization attendant 
upon this war, that the Spaniards, in often repeal¬ 
ed instances, throw tlutir Dutch prisoners over¬ 
board, who were so unfortunate as to fall into 
their hands at sea. This greatly exasperated the 
Dutch ; so much so, that the States General gave 
order lo Hamitin, one of their naval commanders, 
to retaliate in the same cruel manner. It was 
not long before tins officer took some Spanish 
soldiers, whom lie found on hoard ol certain Eng¬ 
lish and German vessels; and in obedience to 
his orders; Jim companies of them were lied to¬ 
gether in pairs, and 1 at a signal given were thrown 
nitre into the ocmtn.'* 



Law. —English—sec Hocus Focus, and Chi¬ 
canery. The following character, or rather sen¬ 
tence of condemnation was prorienneed upon it, 

by one well acquainted with his subject, the lec¬ 
turer over the remains of the late Jeremy Benlh- 
am. In answer to the question, what is this boast¬ 
ed English law, which, as we have been told for 
ages, renders us the envy and admiration of .sur¬ 
rounding nations, lie replies, “The substantive 
part of it, whether us written in books nr expoun¬ 
ded by judges, a chaos, fathomless and boundless; 
tlto huge and monstrous mass being made up of 
fiction, tautology, technicality, circuity, irregu¬ 
larity, and inconsistency ; the administrative part 
of it, a system of exquisitely contrived chicane¬ 
ry ; a system made up of abuses ; a system which 
constantly places the interest of the judicial min¬ 
ister in opposition to his duty; so places his in¬ 
terest in opposition to his duty, that in the very 
proportion in which it serves his ends, it defeats 
the ends of justice ; a system of self-authorized 
and unpunishable depredation; a system which 
encourages mendacity, both by reward and pun¬ 
ishment; a system which puts fresh arms into 
the hands of the injurer, to annoy and distress 
the injured ; i» a word, a system which maxim¬ 
ises delay, sale, and denial of justice.” And yet, 
what an outcry was raised by the disinterested 
reverers of our time-hallowed institutions, when 
Ford Brougham attempted to sweep some of the 
filth from the mere margin of this sink of iniqui¬ 
ty. His reforms were too rough, forsooth/ They 
would have him cleanse the Augean stable with 
a white cambric handkerchief. 

Most lawsuits are a juggle, whose sole object 
seems to be the plunder of both plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant by the prolongation of their quarrel. 
“ Strange," says Old Fuller in his “ Worthies,” 
“that reason continuing always the same, law, 
grounded thereon, should be capable of so great 
alteration.” It is not grounded upon reason, but 
upon the artifices of pettifoggers, and therefore its 
perversions and metamorphoses are infinite. In 
Republica eormptissima phirimtr leges. When 
Justinian compiled his Institutes, the writings on 
the civil law alone amounted to many camelloads. 
Ours may be reckoned by ship loads, and the 
money annually expended upon law and lawyers, 
(not upon justice) may be counted by millions.— 
Such is the magnitude and vitality of this hun¬ 
dred headed Hydra, that we may well doubt the 
power of Lord Brougham to crush it, even though 
he dip his arrows in the monster’s gall. Hercu¬ 
les as he is, he will find it difficult to outlaw the 
lawyers.— The Tin Trumpet. 



Let us quit religion for a moment, and turn to 
civil governments. Trace with me, I beseech 
you, the simple march of circumstances. Socie¬ 
ty exists. Something is to be done, no matter 
what, in its name and for its interest; a law has 
to be executed, some measure to be adopted, a 
judgment to be pronounced. Now, certainly,— 
there is a proper method of supplying these social 
wants ; there is a proper law to make, a proper 
measure to adopt, a proper judgment to pronounce. 
Whatever may be the matter in hand, whatever 
may be the interest in question, there is, upon ev¬ 
ery occasion, a truth which must be discovered,— 
ami which ought to decide the matter, and gov¬ 
ern tho. conduct to be adopted. 

The first business of govern ment is to seek this 
truth, is to discover what is just, reasonable, and 
suitable to society. When this is found, it is 
proclaimed : the next business is to introduce it 
to the public mind; to get it approved by the men 
upon whom it is to act; to persuade them that it 
is reasonable. In all this is there anything coer¬ 
cive ’ Not at all. Suppose now that the truth 
which ought to decide upon the affair, no matter 
what; suppose, I say, that the truth being found 
and proclaimed, all understandings shonld be at 
once convinced : all wills at once determined ;— 
that all should acknowledge that the government 
was right, and obey it spontaneously. There is 
nothing yet of compulsion, no occasion for the 
employment offeree. Does it follow then that a 
government does not exist ? Is there nothing of 
government in all this ? To be sure there is, and 
it has accomplished its task. Compulsion appears 
not till the resistance of individuals calls for it— 
till the idea, the decision which authority has 
adopted, fails to obtain the approbation or the 
voluntary submission of all. Then government 
employs force to make itself obeyed. This is a 
necessary vmisequenee of human imperfection ;— 
an imperfection which resides as w8il in power 
as in society. There is no way of entirely avoid¬ 
ing this. civil governments will always lie obli- 

pulsion. Still it is evident they are not made up 
of compulsion, b i tl t they can, they 
arc glad to do without it, to the great blessing (if 
ail; arid their highest point, of perfection is to be 
able to discard it, and to trust to means purely 
moral, to their influence upon tho understanding : 
so that, in proportion as government can dispense 
with compulsion and force, the more faithful it is 
to its true nature, and the better it fulfils the pur¬ 
pose for which it is sent. This is not to shrink, 
litis is not to give way, as people commonly call 
cry out; it is merely acting in a different man¬ 
ner, iu a manner much more general and power¬ 
ful. Those governments which employ the most 
compulsion perform much loss than those which 
scarcely ever have recourse to it. Government, 
by addressing itself to the understanding, Ity en¬ 
gaging the .free will of its subjects, by acting by 
means purely intellectual, instead of contracting, 
expands and elevates itself; it is thou that it ac¬ 
complishes most, awl attains to the grandest ob¬ 
jects. On the contrary, it is when a government 
is obliged to be constantly employing its physi- 

ihat u docs little, anil dons that little badly. 

The CKscueo of government thou-by no moans 
resides in compulsion, iu the exercise of brute 
force; it consists more especially of a system of 
means and powers, conceived for the purpose of 
discovering upon all occasions what is best lo bo 
done, lor the purpose of discovering the truth 
which by right ought to govern society, tor the 
purpose ol' persuading all men to acknowledge 
this truth, to adopt and respect it willingly ami 
freely. Thus 1 think I have shown that the ne¬ 
cessity lor, and the existence of a government, 
nre very conceivable, even though there should 
be no room for compulsion, even though it should 
be absolutely forbidden. 

This is exactly the case in tho government of 
religious society. There is no doubt hut com¬ 
pulsion is hero strictly forbidden ; there can be 
tut doubt, as its only territory is the conscience' 
of man, but that every species of force must he 
illegal, whatever may bo the end designed,— 
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But government docs not exist tho less 

account. It still has to perform all the ,] mi ” 
winch wc have just now enumerated. .It • 
cumbc," unci, it to seek out the religion* dec! 
irinos which rebolve tho problema of human do 
liny ; or if a general system of faith beforehand 
exists, m which these problems nre already re- 
solved, it will he its duty to discover and n A i 
forth its consequences in each particular case t, 
will bo its duty to promulgafo and maintain th. 
| precept* which correspond to its doctrines 1 . 

" be its dtny to preach them, to teach them — 
i—- if society wnnders from them, to brine it 
hack again to the right path. No compulsion 
but the investigation, the preaching, the tewchinw 
of religions truths ; the administering lo religion* 
wants , admonishing; censuring; this is the task 
which religious government has to perform — 
Suppress ail force and coercion as much as you 
desire, still you will see all the essential questions 
connected with the organization of a government 
present themselves before you, and domartda so¬ 
lution. The question, for example, whether a" 
body of religious magistrates is necessary or 
whether it is possible to trust to the religious in¬ 
spiration of individuals ? This question, which 
is n subject of debate between most religious so¬ 
cieties and that of the Quakers, will always ex¬ 
ist, it must always remain a matter of discussion 
Again, granting a body of religious magistrates 
to lie necessary, the question arises whether a 
system of equality is to be preferred, or an hicr- 
archttl constitution—a graduated series of p 0w . 
ers ? This question will not cease because you 
take from the ecclesiastical magistrates, whatev¬ 
er they may bo, all means of compulsion. I n . 
"lead then of dissolving religious society in order 
to have the right to destroy religious government, 
Mjf'isl he acknowledged’that religions society 
s itself naturally, that religious government 
flows no less naturally from religious society, and 
that the problem to be solved is on what condi¬ 
tions this government ought to exist, on what it 
ijbasedj what are its principles, what the condi- 
Ins of its legitimacy ? This is the investiga- 
|tt which the existence of religious government 
of all others, compels us to undertake. 


Books —prohibited. Attempting to put the sun 
of reason into a dark lantern, that its mighty 
blaze may be hidden or revealed, according to the 
will of some purblind despot. When W. S. R. 
published his admirable “ Letters from the North 
of Italy,” they were found so little palatable to 
the Austrian emperor, that they were prohibited 
throughout his dominions. This honour the au¬ 
thor appreciated as he ought, only regretting that 
the interdict would prevent his sending copies to 
some of his Italian friends; a difficulty, however, 
which was soon overcome. Cancelling the ori¬ 
ginal title page, he procured a now one to be print¬ 
ed, which ran as follows:—“ A treatise upon 
Sour Kruut, with full directions for its prepara¬ 
tion, and remarks upon its medicinal properties.” 
On their arrival at the frontiers, the inspector 
compared the books with the Index Expurgatori- 
us, but as he did not find any imperial anathema 
against sour krom, they were forwarded without 
further scrutiny, and safely reached their respec¬ 
tive destinations. 

Rabelais said, that all the bad books ought to 
be bought, because they would not be reprinted ; 
a hint which has not been thrown away upon our 
Bibliomanians, who seem to forget, that, since 
the invention of printing, no good book has ever 
become scarce.— The Tin Trumpet. 

Child —Spoilt—An unfortunate victim, who 
proves the weakness of his parents’judgment,— 
much more forcibly than the strength of their af¬ 
fection. Doomed to feel by daily experience, 
that a blind love is as bad as a clear-sighted ha¬ 
tred, the spoilt child, when he embitters the life 
of those who have poisoned his, is not so much 
committing an act of ingratitude, as of retributive 
justice. Is it not natural that he should love 
those too little, who by loving him too much have 
proved themselves his worst enemies? How can 
we expect him to be a blessing to us, when we 
have been a curse to him ? It is the awarded 
and just punishment of a weak over-indulgence, 
that the more we londle a spoilt child, the more 
completely shall we alienate him, as an arrow 
flies the farther from us the closer we draw it to 
our bosom. 

As a gentle hint to others similarly annoyed, 
we record the rebuke of a visiter, to whom a 
mother expressed her apprehension that he was 
disturbed by the crying of her spoilt brat.—“ Not 
at all, Madam,” was the reply ; “lam always de¬ 
lighted to hear such children cry.” “ Indeed ! 
why so ?” “ Because in all well-regulated fami¬ 
lies, they are immediately sent out of the room.” 

Ibid. 


Lawyers —generally know too much of law to 
have a very clear perception of justice, just as 
divines are often too deeply read in theology, to 
appreciate the full grandeur and the proper ten¬ 
dencies of religion. Losing the abstract in the con¬ 
crete, the comprehensive irt the technical, the 
principal in its accessories, both are in the pre¬ 
dicament of the rustic, who could not see Lon¬ 
don for the houses. 

It has been invidiously said, that lawyers pass 
their time in taking advantage of their contempo- 
s; but if we may credit the authority of 
3, they sometimes outwit the undertaker 
alter their death. That fucetious person 
being once summoned into the country, by the 
relatives of a respectable practitioner, towhomho 
had been appointed executor, was asked what di¬ 
ctions should be given respecting the funeral ? 

What may be your practice in the country,”— 
tid the wag, “ I do not exactly know; but in 
London, when a lawyer dies, his body is dispo- 

. 1 I in a very cheap and simple manner. We 

it tip in a room over night, and by the next 
morning it has always totally disappeared. Whith¬ 
er it has been couveyed we cannot tell lo a cer¬ 
tainly ; but there is invariably such a strong smell 
of brimstone in the chamber, that we can form 
a shrewd guess at the character of the conveyan- 


Rosthumous Glory —A revenue jtayable to our 
ghosts; an ignis j'atuus : an exhalation arising 
I tom the ashes and corruption of tho body ; the 
glow-worm of the grave ; a Jack-o’-luntern, of 
which a skeleton is the Jack, and the lantern a 
dark one ; protracted oblivion ; thu short twilight 
that survives the setting of tlto vital sun, and is 
presently quenched in the darkness of night.— 
" Ashes to ashes, and dost to dust,” may be said 
ol our fame, as well as of our frame : otic is bu¬ 
ried .very soon after the other. When the rattling 
earth is cast upon our coffin, it sends up a hollow 
sound, which, after a few faint cohoes, dies, and 
is buried in oblivious silence. Thutilucting noise 
is our posthtmiotis renown. Living glory is the 
advantage of being known to those whom you 
don’t know ; posthumous glory is enjoying a ce¬ 
lebrity front which you can derive no enjoyment, 
Anti enabling every puppy in existence to feel his 
superiority over you by repealing tho old dictum, 
that a living dog is better than a dead lion, or by 
quoting from Sluikspoare—“ I like not such grin¬ 
ning honour as Sir Walter hath!" 

Breath.— Air received into tho lungs by many 
young men of fashion, for the important purposos 
of smoking u cigar, and whistling a tune. 


Brief —The excuse of counsel for an imperti¬ 
nence that is often inexcusable. 


Ceremony.- -All that is considered necessary 
by many in religion and friendship. 



